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Westerners  consult  on  wife  assault 


Susan  Gardiner  and  Valerie  Price,  facilitators  for  the  Probation  Officer  training  Project. 


May  1,  2 and  3.  Thirty  officers 
learned  how  collaboration  between 
corrections’  staff  and  womens’ 
shelters  can  bring  a more  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  the  treatment  of 
male  batterers. 

Valerie  Price  ( social  worker  and 
program  consultant  for  the  Probation 
Officer  Training  Project)* 


Shelter  director 
supports 
partnership 


Thirty-five  representatives  from  all  western  Canadian  provinces  shared 
information  on  preventing  family  violence  at  the  first-ever  Western 
Interprovincial  Consultation  April  3 and  4,  1995.  Held  at  Alberta 
Justice’s  Staff  College  in  Edmonton,  the  consultation  was  sponsored  by  the 
Probation  Officer  Training  Project,  which  helps  probation  officers  and  wom- 
en’s shelters  work  together  in  educating  male  batterers.  The  project  is  a partner- 
ship between  the  Calgary  Women’s  Emergency  Shelter  and  Alberta  Justice’s 
Calgary  Community  Corrections  office.  It  was  funded  by  the  federal  Solicitor 
General. 


The  Probation  Officers  Training 
Project  has  focused  on  building  an 
essential  partnership  between  con- 
cerns for  women’s  safety  and  educa- 
tion for  male  batterers.  The  project 
emphasizes  the  need  for  programs 
involving  male  batterers  to  maintain 
contact  with  female  partners  to  ensure 
their  safety. 


Corrections  staff  came  from  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Mani- 
toba, the  Yukon  and  the  Northwest  Territories  to  meet  with  representatives  from 
Alberta’s  women’s  shelters  and  staff  from  the  Probation  Officer  Training 
Project.  They  discussed  an  educational  model  currently  being  used  in  Calgary 
that  provides  group  counselling  to  male  batterers  as  well  as  education  and 
support  to  their  partners. 

Participants  from  the  other  provinces  were  very  interested  in  the  model  and 
they  generated  good  discussion  and  an  open  exchange  of  ideas  and  material. 

All  agreed  that  the  consultation  should  become  a regular  event  to  share  infor- 
mation and  program  ideas. 

Alberta  probation  officers  also  got  some  indepth  training  on  how  to  apply  the 
model  in  their  work  when  they  attended  an  intensive  course  at  the  staff  college 


The  Calgary  Women’s  Emergency 
Shelter  Association  has  appreciated 
the  steps  taken  by  Calgary  Community 
Corrections  and  other  Alberta  correc- 
tion's staff  to  ensure  safety  for 
women.  There  is  tremendous  poten- 
tial for  effective  services  in  our 
combined  efforts  and  we  are  just 
beginning  to  enhance  services  in 
Alberta. 

Susan  Gardiner  (chartered  psycholo- 
gist &.  Director,  Calgary  Women 's 
Emergency  Shelter  Association )* 


Get  ready  for 
family  violence 
prevention 
month 

The  Office  for  the  Prevention 
of  Family  Violence 
(OPFV)  is  gearing  up  to 
distribute  educational  materials  for 
Family  Violence  Prevention  Month  in 
November.  Efforts  are  underway  to 
develop  partnerships  with  the  Alberta 
business  community.  Highly  success- 
ful materials  already  in  circulation 
such  as  the  colouring  booklet  for 
young  children  and  the  new  book- 
mark Little  things  mean  a lot  will  be 
featured  along  with  other  materials 
from  OPFV.  Both  of  these  were  new 
last  year  and  have  been  very  well 
received. 

Since  the  slogans  Keep  Talking,  Talk 
it  out  and  You  can  make  a difference 
are  well  known  and  effective,  they 
will  be  prominent  again  this  year. 
Focus  Newsletter  will  feature  infor- 
mation on  the  OPFV  and  its  resources 
as  well  as  an  article  on  the  link 
between  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and 
family  violence. 

For  the  second  year.  Goodwill 
Industries  will  package  the  materials 
for  distribution.  OPFV  expects  to 
mail  the  material  in  late  August  or 
early  September  and  it  will  also  be 
available  from  the  office  on  request. 
For  more  information,  or  to  be  sure 
you  are  on  the  mailing  list,  call  the 
OPFV  at  422-5916  or  fax  427-2039. 
For  toll-free  access  from  within 
Alberta,  call  310-0000  and  ask  for 
(403)  422-5916. 

Liz  Massiah  (Manager  of  Information 
Services,  Office  of  the  Prevention  of 
Family  Violence,  Alberta  Family  & 
Social  Services )❖ 
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Federal  action  on  family  violence 
extended 


The  federal  government’s 

Family  Violence  Initiative  has 
been  extended  until  March  31, 
1996.  The  initiative,  which  tackles 
violence  against  women,  children  and 
seniors,  started  in  1991  and  was 
originally  scheduled  to  end  March 
31,  1995.  Federal  funding  has  been 
found  to  support  community-based 
action  against  family  violence  for 
another  year. 

Seven  federal  departments  and 
agencies  are  involved: 

• Canada  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Corporation  will  provide  funding  to 
improve  and  create  shelters  where 
the  local  communities  and  provin- 
cial governments  can  support 
ongoing  operations. 

• Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  and  the 
Medical  Services  Branch  of  Health 
Canada  will  support  prevention, 
intervention  and  treatment,  re- 
search, evaluation  and  professional 
training  to  combat  family  violence 
on  First  Nation  reserves  and  in  Inuit 
communities. 

• Solicitor  General  Canada  will 
continue  to  provide  family  violence 
programming  for  male  and  female 
offenders. 


• Justice  Canada  will  improve 
protection  for  potential  victims  of 
family  violence  by  reforms  to 
criminal  harassment  laws  and 
protective  orders  such  as  peace 
bonds. 

• Health  Canada  will  continue  to  fund 
the  National  Clearinghouse  on 
Family  Violence. 

• Canadian  Heritage  and  Status  of 
Women  Canada  will  also  support 
community-based  action  against 
family  violence. 

For  further  information  contact: 

The  National  Clearinghouse  on 

Family  Violence 

Telephone:  1-800-267-1291 

Fax:  (613)  941-8930 ❖ 


The  opinions  expressed  in  this 
publication  are  not  necessarily  the  views  or 
policies  of  Alberta  Justice.  The  editor 
reserves  the  right  to  use,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  article  submitted.  Authors’  names  will 
be  published  unless  otherwise  requested. 

Articles  contained  in  this  publication  may 
be  reproduced  with  permission  from  the 
editor. 
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On  the  Record  is  published  by  Alberta 
Justice  twice  a year  (winter  and  summer)  to 
help  people  working  in  the  justice  system 
share  ideas  about  preventing  family 
violence.  For  copies  of  this  newsletter 
contact: 

Gloria  Ohrt  Manager 
Prevention  Programs 
Public  Security  Division 
Alberta  Justice 
10th  Floor,  10365  - 97  Street 
Edmonton  AB  T5J  3W7 
Telephone:  (403)  427-3457 

Fax:  (403)  427-5916 

On  the  Record  welcomes  submissions  from 
the  police,  courts  and  correctional  services 
throughout  Alberta.  Please  send  articles  for 
the  next  edition  by  December  1, 1995,  to 
the  address  above. 
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Program  eases  prosecution  of  family  violence 


Every  family  violence  victim 
who’s  been  helped  by 
Calgary’s  new  Court 
Preparation  Program  has  followed 
through  to  court.  That’s  quite  a 
record  considering  the  difficulty 
Crown  Prosecutors  have  in  getting 
victims’  cooperation  in  bringing  their 
abusers  before  a judge.  So  far,  the 
program  is  helping  about  10  victims 
a week  and  that  number  is 
expected  to  grow  as  word 
of  the  service  gets 
around. 

Prior  to  the  pro- 
gram, organizers 
estimated  that  30- 
35%  of  women 
victims  wanted 
charges  against 
their  abusers 
dropped,  and  25- 
33%  of  them  failed 
to  appear  in  court 
to  testify.  Police 
and  the  Crown 
automatically 
proceed  with 
charges  when 
family  violence  occurs,  but  it’s 
harder  to  get  them  to  stick  without 
the  victim’s  help. 

Operating  since  April  1,  1995,  the 
Court  Preparation  Program  is  a joint 
effort  between  Calgary  Legal 
Guidance,  the  YWCA  and  the 
Calgary  Police  Service.  It  joins  a 
lawyer,  a social  worker  and  the 
police  into  a quick-action  team  that 
provides  immediate  assistance  for 
victims  of  family  violence. 


“All  the  victim’s  immediate  needs  are 
met.  We  do  a risk  of  homicide 
assessment,  provide  babysitting,  pay 
for  transportation,  work  on  immigra- 
tion issues,  and  liaise  with  the 
Crown  Prosecutor,”  says  Merrill 
Cooper,  Executive  Director  of 
Calgary  Legal  Guidance.  “I’m 
thrilled  with  the  progress  so  far.  It’s 
working  out  better  than  I ever 
imagined.” 

Court  preparation 
programs  are  not 
new — the  John 
Howard  Society  has 
run  one  in  Edmon- 
ton since  July  1993. 
What’s  different 
about  Calgary’s 
program  is  the  wide 
range  of  services  it 
offers.  Cooper  says 
this  program  is  the 
first  time  in  Canada 
that  a victim’s  legal, 
social  and  protection 
needs  have  all  been 
met  at  the  same 
time,  so  soon  after 
the  violence  has  occurred. 

“What’s  most  important  is  getting 
immediate  contact  with  the  victim  to 
provide  the  skills  and  knowledge  to 
answer  her  questions  and  take  action 
right  now,”  says  Cooper.  “Then  she’s 
in  a position  where  she  can  make  the 
best  decisions  for  her  life  without 
feeling  pressure  to  get  back  into  a 
bad  situation.”  Callers  from  across 
Canada  are  interested  in  the  pro- 
gram’s success. 


Fran  Smith,  Director  of  Family 
Violence  Prevention  Programs  for 
Calgary’s  YWCA,  is  also  pleased  with 
how  the  program’s  working.  ‘We’re 
inundated  with  referrals  and  the 
program’s  still  very  new,”  she  says. 
Clients  can  take  advantage  of  the  Y’s 
women’s  shelter,  babysitting  and  all 
other  services  the  organization 
provides.  Y social  workers  also  work 
with  the  abusive  partners  to  help  them 
and  their  victims. 

Most  referrals  come  from  the  Calgary 
Police  Service’s  Victim  Assistance 
Unit,  which  has  always  helped 
victims  of  family  violence.  The 
difference  with  the  new  program  is 
the  speed  with  which  concrete  help 
can  be  provided.  Sergeant  Tim 
Blonde  and  his  staff  can  now  make 
appointments  for  victims  with  the 
Court  Preparation  Program  staff 
rather  than  just  referring  them  to 
another  agency  . “It’s  really  good  in  a 
time  of  crisis  to  be  able  to  give 
people  something  solid  like  that,” 
says  Blonde. 


program  is  directed  by  a non-profit 
group  that  makes  extensive  use  of 
trained  volunteers.  Cooper  says  its  an 
example  of  the  community  coming 
together  to  provide  a much-needed 
service  on  a very  limited  budget.  ❖ 


Funded  by  a $50,000 
grant  from  the 
Alberta  Justice 
Victims’ 

Programs 
Assistance^ 

Fund, 
the 


Helping 
Communities 
Assist 
Victims 
of  Crime 


Two  provinces  publish  results  of  family  violence  tracking 


anitoba  and  Nova  Scotia  have  released 
the  results  of  their  family  violence 
tracking  projects  sponsored  by  their 
justice  departments  and  the  federal  government. 
Manitoba  monitored  spousal  abuse  cases 
identified  from  July  1 to  November  30,  1991. 
Nova  Scotia  followed  all  kinds  of  family 
violence  from  April  1 to  September  30,  1992. 
(See  page  7 for  more  information.)  Here  are 
some  of  the  results: 


Results: 

Nova  Scotia 

Manitoba 

Cases  followed 

1157 

6133 

Charges  laid* 

40% 

75%** 

Conviction  rate 

58% 

60% 

Probation 

81% 

58% 

Incarceration 

30% 

32% 

* Alberta  laid  charges  in  60%  of  spousal  abuse  cases  tracked  in  1993. 
**  This  is  75%  of  only  the  1760  most  serious  cases.  ❖ 
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Nova  Scotia  rejects  family  violence  court 


The  Nova  Scotia  Law  Reform 
Commission  recently  decided 
that  a specialized  family 
violence  court  was  not  the  way  to  go 
in  that  province. 

This  was  a recommendation  in  the 
commission’s  report.  From  Rhetoric 
to  Reality,  Ending  Domestic  Violence 
in  Nova  Scotia , released  in  February 
1995.  Through  a domestic  violence 
project,  the  commission  examined 
ways  to  reform  the  Nova  Scotia  legal 
system  to  more  effectively  combat 
family  violence.  From  Rhetoric  to 
Reality  summarizes  the  findings. 

The  report  examines  the  scope  of  the 
problem,  presents  a synopsis  of  the 
commission’s  research,  and  provides 
recommendations  on  how  the  Nova 
Scotia  government  can  better  deal 
with  domestic  violence.  The  commis- 
sion reaches  nine  conclusions, 
develops  three  principles  as  a founda- 
tion for  an  integrated  response  to 
family  violence,  and  makes  31 
recommendations. 

The  commissioners  note  a 1993 
national  study  which  found  that  Nova 
Scotia  has  the  third  highest  rate  of 
domestic  violence  in  Canada.  High- 
lights of  their  conclusions  are: 

• Violence  against  women  is  a breach 
of  fundamental  human  rights  and  is 
an  act  of  oppression  that  exists  in 
every  country. 

• The  criminal  and  family  law 
systems  are  perceived  as  hostile  to 
all  women,  and  particularly  women 
of  colour. 

• All  levels  of  the  legal  system  fail  to 
consider  that  violence  crimes  occur 
in  the  family.  Fundamental  changes 
are  needed  in  the  court  and  legal 
systems  to  respond  to  this  knowl- 
edge. 

• Domestic  violence  is  a complex 
situation.  To  effectively  combat  it, 
there  needs  to  be  interdisciplinary, 
interdepartmental,  governmental 
and  non-governmental  responses, 
rather  than  additional  laws. 
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• The  government  must  take  action 
on  this  problem. 

The  three  fundamental  principles 
identified  in  the  report  are: 

1.  Domestic  violence  is  a life- 
threatening,  gender-based  crime 
which  affects  all  of  society,  and  it 
must  be  made  the  highest  priority 
of  the  legal  system. 

2.  Assaulted  women  are  in  a life- 
threatening  situation.  They  should 
be  treated  with  sensitivity  and 
respect,  and  the  legal  system  must 
take  into  account  their  specific 
needs. 

3.  The  legal  response  must  consider 
Nova  Scotia’s  various  ethnic, 
racial,  linguistic  and  geographic 
situations. 

Other  jurisdictions  will  be  interested 
in  a key  recommendation:  to  improve 
the  existing  criminal  justice  system, 
rather  than  create  a specialized  and 
separate  court  for  domestic  violence 
cases. 

The  Winnipeg,  Manitoba  specialized 
family  violence  court  is  examined, 
and  its  benefits  noted:  the  initial 
backlog  of  domestic  violence  cases 
was  eliminated;  charging  and  convic- 
tion rates  were  increased;  sentences 
became  tougher  and  counselling  was 
frequently  used;  and  a “more  sensitive 
service”  was  provided  to  abused 
women. 

However,  Nova  Scotia  has  a smaller 
population  base  than  Manitoba.  The 
commissioners  question  whether 
Nova  Scotia  could  afford  to  staff  a 
specialized  family  violence  court. 

The  Manitoba  system  involves  five 
full-time  and  20  part-time  Crown 
Attorneys,  52  hours  of  court  time  a 
week,  a research  team,  a support  staff 
person,  victim  services  staff  and  the 
Family  Violence  Unit  of  Probation 
Services. 

The  commissioners  express  doubts 
that  a similar  system  would  success- 


fully serve  Nova  Scotia.  Besides  its 
smaller  population  base,  they  note  the 
difficulty  of  having  one  court  serve 
the  whole  province,  especially  given 
its  large  rural  population. 

They  also  note  some  concerns  with 
the  Manitoba  model.  Subsequent  to 
their  initial  review,  the  Manitoba 
family  violence  court  “has  begun  to 
suffer  a backlog  because  of  an 
increased  case  load  ...  In  addition, 
there  have  been  concerns  that  it 
services  only  the  urban  population  of 
Manitoba.” 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  commission- 
ers decide  that  the  benefits  of  a family 
violence  court  are: 

. . . equally  possible  if  the  criminal 
justice  system  is  working  well.  The 
problem  with  having  a specialized 
criminal  court  is  that  instead  of 
making  changes  in  the  current 
criminal  and  legal  system  to  serve 
women  equally,  a new  court  would  be 
created  which  would  provide  better 
service  to  some  women  who  go  to  the 
criminal  justice  system  but  would  not 
generally  assist  women  throughout 
the  province. 

In  place  of  a specialized  family  vio- 
lence court,  the  commissioners  call 
for  a better  provincial  response  to  fa- 
mily violence,  including  training  of 
interdisciplinary  domestic  violence  re- 
sponse teams.  Similar  initiatives  have 
been  developed  in  parts  of  Alberta. 

Commissioner  Dawna  Ring  disagrees 
with  the  majority  of  the  commission's 
recommendation.  In  her  dissenting 
opinion,  she  encourages  Nova  Scotia 
to  develop  domestic  violence  courts 
for  larger  centres,  with  hearing  hours 
of  52  hours  a week,  like  the  Manitoba 
model. 

The  overall  recommendation  on  this 
issue  is: 

The  majority  of  the  commission 
recommends  that  rather  than  a 
specialized  separate  family  violence 

(Cont'd  on  page  5) 
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Saskatchewan  has  new  Domestic 
Violence  Act 


Court  upholds 
stalking  law 


The  Canadian  justice  commu- 
nity is  watching  Saskatchewan 
to  see  the  results  of  its  Domes- 
tic Violence  Act  which  came  into 
effect  February  1,  1995.  It’s  the  most 
far-reaching  legislation  in  the  country 
to  combat  family  violence.  The  act 
even  allows  police  to  remove  victims 
from  potentially  dangerous  family 
situations  against  their  will  using 
Warrants  of  Entry.  This  is  the  part  of 
the  law  that’s  controversial  and  the 
rest  of  Canada  wants  to  know  if  it 
works  before  considering  similar 
warrants  in  other  provinces. 


The  Act  includes  three  remedies  for 
victims  of  domestic  violence: 

Warrants  of  Entry  can  be  issued  by 
Justices  of  the  Peace  if  police  believe 
a person  who  is  unable  to  act  on  his 
or  her  own  is  being  abused  and  the 
abuser  is  not  allowing  others  to  see 
that  person.  The  warrant  allows 
police  to  enter  the  building  to 
examine  the  situation  and,  if  neces- 
sary, remove  the  victim  for  medical 
attention. 

Emergency  Intervention  Orders  can 
be  issued  24  hours  a day  by  Justices 
of  the  Peace  to: 

• restrain  abusers  from  communicat- 
ing with  victims  or  members  of  the 
victim’s  family; 

• give  victims  exclusive  occupation 
of  their  homes; 

• direct  peace  officers  to  remove 
abusers  from  homes;  and 

• direct  peace  officers  to  accompany 
victims  or  abusers  while  they 
remove  personal  belongings. 


Victim 's  Assistance  Orders  can  be 
issued  by  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench 
to: 

• make  abusers  pay  for  losses  because 
of  domestic  violence  (e.g.  dental 
and  moving  expenses); 

• get  personal  property  temporarily 
(e.g.  vehicles,  clothing,  identifica- 
tion documents); 

• stop  abusers  from  going  anywhere 
their  victims  or  family  go  regularly 
(e.g.  school,  business,  home); 

• restrain  abusers  from  contacting 
victims  and  their  family  or  their 
employers,  employees  or 

co workers;  and 

• obtain  any  orders  available  on  an 
emergency  basis. 

While  certain  aspects  of  this  act  can 
be  found  in  other  jurisdictions, 
Saskatchewan  is  the  first  in  Canada  to 
provide  police  with  such  wide- 
ranging  powers  to  deal  with  domestic 
violence.  We’ll  all  be  watching  to  see 
the  results.*> 


Nova  Scotia  rejects 
family  violence  court 

(cont'd) 

court,  the  existing  system  should 
be  improved  to  ensure  that  legal 
services  are  delivered  equally 
and  fairly  to  everyone. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Law  Reform 
Commission’s  recommendations 
and  conclusions  are  of  interest  to 
Alberta  and  other  jurisdictions, 
as  we  all  grapple  with  tough 
decisions  on  how  to  improve  our 
response  to  domestic  violence. 

Wendy  Joy  (Senior  Research 
Officer,  Women's  Policy  and 
Programs,  Citizenship  and 
Women's  Secretariat,  Alberta 
Community  Development )❖ 


Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  Justice 
Alec  Murray  says  the  stalking 
law  does  not  infringe  on 
Canadians’  constitutional  rights.  “I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  understand 
why  people  should  be  allowed  to 
knowingly  harass  other  people  to 
such  an  extent  that  that  person 
reasonably  fears  for  his  or  her  safety,” 
he  said. 

Murray  is  the  first  superior  court 
justice  to  rule  on  the  constitutionality 
of  Canada’s  new  stalking  law. 
Stalking,  known  in  the  Criminal  Code 
as  criminal  harassment,  became  a 
criminal  offence  August  1,  1993.  In 
the  law’s  first  year,  over  2600  charges 
were  laid. 

Murray’s  ruling  was  made  because  of 
a constitutional  challenge  launched 
by  48  year  old  Erwin  Sillip  of  St. 
Albert.  In  June  1995,  he  was  con- 
victed of  stalking  his  ex-wife  from 
August  1993  to  June  1994.  He  was 
acquitted  of  stalking  her  female 
friend. 

Sillip ’s  lawyer  started  the  constitu- 
tional challenge  before  his  stalking 
trial  got  underway.  He  argued  that  the 
law  infringes  on  the  freedom  of 
expression  rights  guaranteed  in  the 
Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms. 
Murray  rejected  this  saying  the  rights 
of  stalking  victims  to  freedom  of 
choice  and  action  outweigh  the  rights 
of  stalkers  to  their  unique  form  of 
expression.*;* 
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Breakfast  brings 
in  $37,000 

More  than  800  people  paid 
$50  each  to  eat  brealtfast 
with  Federal  Justice  Minis- 
ter Allan  Rock  and  hear  him  speak  at 
a fundraiser  to  stop  family  violence. 
The  event  raised  about  $37,000 
which  was  donated  to  St.  Albert’s 
SAIF  Society  (Stop  Abuse  in 
Families)  and  a women’s  shelter  run 
by  Edmonton’s  City  Centre 
Church. 

Rock  was  the  keynote  speaker  for  the 
fourth  annual  fund-raising  breakfast 
to  stop  family  violence  last  December 
at  the  Convention  Centre.  The  event 
is  sponsored  every  year  by  a group  of 
Edmonton  lawyers  who  were  galva- 
nized into  action  by  the  Montreal 
massacre  of  several  female 
students. 

This  year’s  breakfast  fundraiser  will 
be  in  early  December,  so  plan  to  take 
in  this  worthwhile  event.  You  can 
order  tickets  from  Mary-Kay  Brook 
in  Alberta  Justice’s  Civil  Law 
Division  at  (403)  498-3387. 

Here’s  an  excerpt  from  Rock’s 
speech,  outlining  what  the  federal 
government  is  doing  about  violence 
in  Canadian  society: 

I was  delighted  to  be  asked  by  the 
organizers  of  this  annual  fund-raising 
breakfast  to  speak  to  you  today  on  the 
subject  of  violence  against  women  in 
relation  to  some  of  the  initiatives 
which  the  government  has  brought 
forward  under  the  mantel  of  Safe 
Homes  and  Safe  Streets. 

The  Prime  Minister  asked  me  early 
on  to  coordinate  the  federal  govern- 
ment’s initiatives  with  respect  to 
violence  in  Canadian  society.  The 
need  for  action  to  combat  violence 
against  women  and  children  is  both 
obvious  and  urgent.  I am  proceeding 
on  a number  of  fronts: 

In  June,  I tabled  an  Omnibus  Bill 
(C^12)  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
will,  among  other  things,  strengthen 
Peace  Bonds. 
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I also  co-chaired  with  the  Minister  of 
Health  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Status  of  Women  a three-day  con- 
sultation on  violence  against  women. 

I am  working  with  my  colleague  the 
Minister  of  Finance  on  the  federal 
government’s  reform  of  child  support. 
This  is,  above  all,  an  issue  of  poverty, 
in  which  too  many  women  and 
children  live  following  the  end  of 
marriage. 

We  are  developing  a legislative 
response  to  deal  with  problems 
arising  from  the  Daviault  decision. 
The  drunkenness  defence  is,  among 
other  things,  an  issue  of  men’s 
violence  against  women. 

Bill  C-41  on  sentencing,  which  is  now 
before  the  House,  includes  abuse  of 
trust,  including  relationships  between 
physicians  and  female  patients,  as  an 
aggravating  factor  in  sentencing. 

In  July  1994,  the  Solicitor  General 
and  I created  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Council.  At  its  second 
meeting  in  October,  violence  against 
women  was  identified  as  one  of  the 
priority  areas  for  the  Council. 

I tabled  in  the  House  last  Wednesday 
the  government’s  decision  document 
to  strengthen  our  gun  control  laws. 

But  as  I said  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons last  week  when  asked  what 
action  I am  taking  to  protect  women 
against  violence,  these  measures, 
while  positive,  are  not  enough.  We 
can  do  more,  we  must  do  more  and 
we  shall  do  more.* 

V 

Relationship 
patterns  set  in 
teens 

If  teenagers  can  learn  to  recognize 
healthy  love  relationships,  they 
have  a better  chance  of  getting 
into  healthy  marriages.  That’s  why 
the  Lurana  Shelter  for  battered 
women  decided  to  educate  teens 
before  they  get  into  trouble.  The 


shelter  convinced  the  Drama  20  and 
30  classes  at  St.  Joseph  Catholic  High 
School  to  develop  a play  about  the 
warning  signs  of  abusive  relation- 
ships. They  presented  Love  Hurts.  It 
Shouldn ’t  to  students,  staff  and  the 
media  on  May  19,  1995. 

Students  researched  and  wrote  the  15- 
minute  play  based  on  personal 
experiences  and  information  from  the 
shelter.  Many  were  surprised  to  learn 
that  jealousy  in  teen  relationships  is  a 
warning  sign  of  future  abuse.  Rhonda 
Breitkruz,  the  shelter’s  program 
director,  says  jealousy  is  often 
considered  a normal  part  of  teen 
relationships.  “Jealousy  can  seem 
very  flattering  at  first — the  idea  that 
it’s  just  you  and  me.  That  wears  off 
very  quickly,”  she  says. 

Drama  teacher  Gary  Rehman  says 
producing  the  play  fit  right  in  with  his 
curriculum.  “It  gave  students  a 
chance  to  get  involved  in  play 
writing,  directing  and  acting.”  They 
were  also  responsible  for  the  techni- 
cal aspects  of  the  production  such  as 
sound  and  fighting. 

Rehman  says  audience  reaction  was 
very  strong  because  the  play  really 
got  the  kids  talking.  Afterwards,  a 
counsellor  from  the  shelter  and  the 
police  liaison  made  presentations 
about  family  violence  and  answered 
questions. 

The  actors  were  a bit  surprised  by  the 
audience  reaction,  says  Rehman, 
because  all  of  a sudden  their  class- 
mates considered  them  experts  on  the 
danger  signs  in  teen  relationships. 
“Everyone  wanted  to  know  how  they 
learned  so  much.” 

Rehman  would  like  to  make  a video 
of  the  play  so  it  can  be  used  as  part  of 
the  school’s  CALM  Program  which 
teaches  about  career  and  fife  manage- 
ment. Breitkruz  would  also  like  to 
pursue  more  joint  ventures  with  St. 
Joseph  and  other  high  schools  so 
more  teens  learn  how  healthy  love 
relationships  work.  She  and  Rehman 
believe  that  abusive  behaviour  in 
teens  can  be  unlearned.  They  want 
teens  to  know  that  they  don’t  have  to 
suffer  from  their  relationships.* 


Manitoba  study  results 

(cont'd  from  page  3) 


Nova  Scotia  study 
results 


The  Manitoba  study  tracked  cases  at  every  level  of  police,  court  and 
correctional  systems  in  Winnipeg,  Brandon  and  Thompson.  Personal 
interviews  were  also  conducted  with  201  women  victims  of  spousal 
abuse  and  147  individuals  working  in  the  family  violence  area.  Here  are  some 
of  the  findings: 

• 9 1 % of  victims  were  female 

• 51%  of  cases  had  witnesses  (mostly  children) 

• 59%  of  cases  involved  alcohol,  typically  both  offender  and  victim  had  been 
drinking  (53%) 

• 48%  of  cases  involved  injuries  and  34%  of  victims  received  medical  attention 
for  them 


Nova  Scotia’s  study  tracked 
cases  of  family  violence 
reported  by  29  police  agen- 
cies. Seventy-six  victims  were  also 
interviewed.  Here  are  some  of  the 
results: 


• 80%  of  the  cases  involved  spousal 
abuse  (the  remainder  concerned 
child,  elder  and  other  abuse) 

• The  most  common  period  of 
probation  was  12  months,  though 
terms  ranged  from  one  month  to 
three  years 


• 16%  of  cases  involved  weapons,  most  commonly  knives 

• 70%  of  suspects  had  prior  criminal  records 

• 67%  of  suspects  were  detained  after  their  arrest,  and  75%  of  these  were 
eventually  released  on  a recognizance 

• 23%  of  cases  were  terminated  by  police,  usually  because  of  insufficient 
evidence  or  lack  of  victim  cooperation 

• 29%  of  cases  were  stayed  by  the  Crown  mainly  because  of  insufficient 
evidence  or  lack  of  victim  cooperation 

• 57%  of  cases  were  disposed  of  by  guilty  pleas 

• 43%  of  cases  not  disposed  of  by  guilty  pleas  were  stayed  as  a result  of  victims 
recanting  on  the  stand,  and  33%  saw  the  accused  found  not  guilty  because  of 
victims  recanting  or  refusing  to  testify. 

• 40%  of  those  sentenced  received  three  months  in  prison,  33%  received  one 
month  or  less  and  6%  received  two  years  or  more 

Manitoba  implemented  a zero  tolerance  policy  for  family  violence  in  Novem- 
ber 1991,  dramatically  increasing  caseloads  on  domestic  abuse.  As  a result,  the 
average  case  processing  time  expanded  from  three  to  nine  months  (first  appear- 
ance to  disposition).  This  created  backlogs  and  strains  on  victims  and  criminal 
justice  workers.  One  of  the  main  recommendations  of  the  study  is  to  get  case 
processing  time  back  to  three  months.  The  study  also  recommends  additional 
resources  and  staff  training  to  improve  Manitoba’s  response  to  family  violence. 

Despite  the  problems,  most  victims  interviewed  are  pleased  with  the  services 
received  from  the  police,  court  and  victims’  organizations.  But,  they  also  want 
more  information  about  and  input  into  the  judicial  process.  They  want  to  know 
when  offenders  are  being  released  from  custody,  why  charges  are  or  are  not 
laid,  and  why  cases  are  plea  bargained.  When  probation  is  ordered,  victims  also 
want  contact  with  probation  officers  to  ensure  offenders  are  adhering  to  their 
conditions  of  probation.*!* 


• 46%  of  the  offenders  incarcerated 
were  sentenced  to  30  days  or  less 

• 60%  of  victims  and  45%  of  suspects 
were  unemployed;  if  employed, 
both  victims  and  suspects  were 
most  often  in  semi-skilled 
occupations 

The  study  found  that  Nova  Scotia 
police  were  not  following  the 
mandatory  charging  policy  and  often 
inap-propriately  placed  the  decision 
to  charge  on  the  victim.  Other 
weaknesses  were  that  the  police 
were  reluctant  to  charge  on  the  basis 
of  threats  alone.  Almost  90%  of 
threat  calls  were  considered  not 
urgent,  and  a car  was  sent  in  only 
60%  of  cases. 

The  study  recommends  that  Nova 
Scotia  should: 

• develop  protocols  on  family 
violence  for  the  criminal  justice 
system, 

• consider  pilot-testing  a specialized 
family  violence  court,  and 

• develop  a post-charge,  pre-prosecu- 
tion program  for  offenders  to  avoid 
requiring  victims  to  testify  and 
capitalize  on  the  offender’s  motiva- 
tion for  treatment  to  avoid 
prosecution.  ❖ 
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Student  researches 
family  violence 

Amanda  Webb  is  a grade  10 
student  from  Jasper  Place 
Composite  High  School  in 
Edmonton.  She  wrote  the  following 
essay  as  part  of  her  course  work  and 
hopes  to  pursue  a career  in  helping 
prevent  child  abuse. 

Family  violence  is  a big  concern  all 
around  the  world.  It  can  affect 
anybody,  regardless  of  race,  sex  or 
age.  This  violence  or  abuse  is  the 
mistreatment  of  one  family  member 
by  another.  Many  people  think  that 
the  word  “family”  means  love,  but  in 
some  cases  this  is  not  true. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  family 
violence.  Here  are  some  common 
ones:  physical  abuse,  sibling  abuse, 
elder  abuse,  self-esteem  abuse, 
emotional  abuse,  incest,  domestic 
abuse,  and  child  abuse.  Let’s  focus  on 
the  last  one. 

Child  abuse  is  very  common  and  it 
has  a long  history.  There  is  a phrase 
in  the  Bible:  “spare  the  rod  and  spoil 
the  child.”  It  was  used  to  justify  the 
physical  punishment  of  children.  In 
colonial  America,  hitting  children 
with  rods,  whips  and  canes  was  legal. 
So  was  infanticide. 

Child  abuse  is  physical  or  mental 
injury  to  children  caused  by  the 
people  responsible  for  their  care  and 
well-being.  Most  parents  who  abuse 
their  children  were  abused  themselves 
or  are  dealing  with  anger  or  stress  by 
taking  it  out  on  their  children.  There 
are  other  reasons  for  abuse  such  as 
alcohol,  drugs,  and  memories  of  other 
beatings. 


In  1874,  church  workers  in  New  York 
city  found  out  that  a girl  who  attended 
the  service  was  badly  beaten  by  her 
parents.  The  church  tried  to  contact 
an  agency  that  could  help  her,  but 
there  was  none.  They  ended  up  taking 
her  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Animal  Abuse  for  help.  After  this 
happened,  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children  was 
established.  In  1960,  a law  was 
passed  requiring  child  abuse  to  be 
reported  to  the  police. 

Defenceless  infants  are  the  most 
prone  to  severe  abuse.  Many  older 
children  can  run  away,  speak  out  or 
protect  themselves,  but  many  also 
need  protective  services  which  are 
based  in  most  cities. 

In  the  early  1970’s,  many  cases  of 
violence  against  women  by  their 
husbands  came  to  light.  The  women’s 
movement  started  to  build  shelters  for 
women  experiencing  violence  at 
home.  In  1976,  American  women’s 
groups  began  a political  movement  to 
change  laws  and  expand  rights  for 
women.  Similar  efforts  followed 
across  North  America. 

Just  in  the  past  few  years,  men  have 
reported  being  physically  abused  by 
their  wives.  Reporting  these  incidents 
is  very  difficult  for  men  because  of 
the  stereotype  that  they  should  be 
masculine  and  strong.  Men  are  also 
afraid  that  no-one  will  believe  they 
are  abused  by  their  wives. 

We  as  a group  have  to  help  others 
overcome  the  problem  of  family  vio- 
lence because  it  affects  us  all.  There 
are  many  places  where  the  abused  can 
go,  but  the  easiest  thing  to  do  is  to  tell 
someone  you  trust  (a  friend,  teacher 
or  doctor).  It  isn’t  fair  for  the  abused 
to  put  up  with  this  anymore. 
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Child  Abuse  Facts* 

►1.5  million  children  are  very 
severely  abused  in  the  US 
each  year.  (There  are  no 
national  statistics  for  child 
abuse  in  Canada.) 

•In  Ontario,  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society  investigated  3,546 
cases  of  child  abuse  in  1983, 

4,340  in  1984,  and  5,824  in 
1986. 

•Saskatchewan  Social  Services 
noted  that  underfeeding 
causes  over  50%  of  the  cases 
of  “failure  to  thrive”  in 
infants. 

•A  Nova  Scotia  task  force 
found  that  70%  of  children 
on  child  welfare  caseloads 
were  suffering  from  neglect. 

•75%  of  Toronto  runaways  had 
been  physically  beaten  as 
children. 

•Correctional  Services  Canada 
found  that  75%  of  abusive 
husbands  came  from  violent, 
abusive  families. 

•72%  of  male  adolescent 
prostitutes  had  been  physi- 
cally or  emotionally  abused 
by  family  members. 

* Statistics  are  from  Health  and 
Welfare  Canada ’s  National 
Clearinghouse  on  Family 
Violence ❖ 
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